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The great agricultural plain contained at that day almost
the whole wealth of England. London was at least as
pre-eminent among the towns as It is to-day. Exception-
ally bitter in its Puritanism, and containing not less than a
tenth of the whole population, its support was a tower of
strength to the Parliamentary party. Bristol and Norwich,
the only considerable towns outside London, were both
Parliamentarian, though Bristol fell before the intrepid at-
tack of Rupert. Hull, Plymouth and Gloucester were
secured to Parliament, by the adhesion of the fleet, and no
words can exaggerate the advantage they thus obtained.
The industrial towns in the west and south-west not less
than in the south-east were at the opening of the struggle
on the same side; but they were unable to resist the
pressure of the surrounding country. Wales, with the
exception of Pembroke, was solidly Royalist from the first,
as were the four Northern Counties.

Socially, the line is, fortunately, less easy to draw. The
Civil War was a war of creeds and parties; it was not a
war of classes. The townsmen were generally on the side
of Parliament; the great lords and their retainers fought
mostly for the King; but the Puritan trained-bands were
officered by squires, and many a stout yeoman rode with
Rupert. Pym could count on thirty peers, and Charles on
nearly two hundred members of the Lower House. There
was, therefore, no question of property at issue. Later on
the Levellers developed socialistic opinions, but they got no
countenance from the responsible leaders.

Politically, the line must be drawn at the divisions on
the Grand Remonstrance. How close they were we have
already seen, and that they reflected with substantial ac-
curacy the balance of parties in the country we cannot
doubt.

But though we may thus discriminate between Cavaliershe rich and
